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CHAPTBE 1 

Introductomt, 

Tlie woollen industry in this Presidency, in so far as natiye enterprise is 
concerned, is confined to the manufacture of blankets, carpets, rugs, felt and 
sacking. Blanket-weaving is carried on to a greater or less extent in every • 
district except Kanara, and folt-making is almost equally well distributed. 
Carpels arc made at a few factories in and near Alitnedabad and at one place, 
llubak, in the ICaraclii district in Sind. Pugs and sacking are made exclusively 
in Sind, wliere the industry exists in every district. 

There is only one woollen mill in the Presidency. It is situated in Bombay 
and i.'^ owned by the Bombay Woollen Manufacturing Company. It turns 
out blankets, horse cloths, material for army overcoats and clothing and serges 
of various qualities. 

In the jails, carpets arc made for sale, and blankets and clothing for the 
pi'isoners. 

There is no good class of wool grown in the Presidency. The staple is 
generally coarse and short and the fleece full of hairs, technically known as 
* kemps,’ which will not ‘ felt,’ and which protrude from the surface of the 
fabric when woven. Bolting, or milling as it is also called, is a technical name 
for a process which is commonly known as shrinking, and is that process by 
which the threads in a fal)ric are so closely .drawn together that they are prac- 
tically indistinguislmhlo from one another. Hair, unlike wool, will not shrink, 
nor ha.s any machinery, heeji .yet invented for the separation of those kemps 
from the wool filwes. In a coarse -blanket thhpresence ofhair is an advantage, 
Init in a cloth it .is! a great defect, and^Uic^gli. it 'caniiotbp avoided in working 
with Indian wool, the appearance of hair is removed .by passing the cloth under 
an extromely sliarp knife, wliich shaves off all the projecting hairs. In the case 
of Cashmere avooI, which'has a very .-fine staplo, kemps are removed to a certain 
extent by hand’: a fqdidus,^ costly' and at best incpcient method, for a large 
number of liairs arc coVlain'.to I'omain with the wool.' . 

{The best Indian AvdjJl'nsed at the Bombay ‘W’oollou Mill domes from Rajpu- 

M^rwar 'aud Kdthid'ivkr, but neither these nor any othem grown in India 
^..'approach AnsLalian wool in point of quality. The prices paid'hy this mill for 
•'* its wool vary from M 4.5 fo.Rst 300 per ea^y of 588 lbs., hut ^s a halo of the . 
former quality'of wool would prohably^ntdin as much as fO per cent, of sand 
.rieliboratoly packed with the fleece ^l%idea of defrauding the purchaser, the 
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price, Bs. 46, is really paidfor perhaps only 177 lbs. of wol, a rate -vybich works 
ont to about 4 annas per lb. This is not the cheapest wool purchased by the 
mill. A coarse grey wool from the Deccan, fairly b^ee from sand and grease, 
fetches about Rs. 66 per candy or not quite 1^ annas per lb. The highest price, 
Rs. 300 per candy, is for Australian wool and is equivalent to a rate of about 
8 auTtos per lb. The worst offenders in the matter of sand are wools from 
Khorassan, Kandahar and Ghorabnri in Sind. 


Sheep are generally shorn twice a year throughout the Presidency; most 
commonly in May and November, though in places the periods are later by as 
much as a month or more. Before the shearing, generally on the previous day, 
the sheep are washed without soap. In Kaira sheep are said to be washed once 
a month, preferably in running water, which is supposed to lengthen the staple. 
The winter-grown fleece shorn about May is always considered to be superior 
to the wool obtained at the November shearing, and fetches a higher price 
in the Bombay market for export to Europe. White Gujarat wool after cleaning 
fetches as much as Rs. 175 per candy or a little over 44 annas per lb. 


The weight of a clean fleece of wool must of course vary very much, hut the 
average of fleeces grown on this side of India is about 1 lb. In England fleeces 
averap between 3 and 4 Ihs. The prevailing coloui- of Sind and Gujarat wool 
is white, whilst Khdudesh and Deccan wools are generally black. 


To this characteristic of Indian wool, vis,, the short staple, is due the fact 

^'o’^sted, from which 

janete of woollen cloth are woven, is a yarn spun from the loii" 
£S!bt S? T l^avo been extracted by combing 

bnSlfL°S^ • " """f which find their way into India of sufficiently 
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ground. The Pinjdri then holding the instrument in his left hand presses it 
do^vn until the gut just touches tlie heap of wool and at the same time, he strikes 
the gut with a short wooden club shaped very much like a dumb-bell. The 
vibrating gut takes up a little of the wool and the instrument is allowed to rise 
cloar^ of the heap ; a second or third stroke of the club frees the gut of the 
clinging fibres, which are thrown to a short distance, separated from all the 
heavier impurities which fall back on the heap. The kamdn deals effectively 
with the tangled fibres in a fleece, though it fails to remove all the burrs which 
proverbially cling to a sheoji’s back in great numbers. A Pinjari charges 
about one anna for cleaning a seer of wool. 


One of the weaver’s family, generally a woman or a boy, next proceeds to 
spin the wool into yarn. The machine (‘rahdt’) and the manner in which the 
operation is performed are shown in figure («) on IPlate II. The spindle (‘ chat ’) 
is turned by a cord passing over a roughly shaped driving-wheel, which is turned 
by hand. The spinner takes in his left hand a quantiiy of raw wool, which he 
connects wdth the point of the sjjindle by a short length of yarn previously spun 
or roughly twisted in his hands for the purpose. Then as he begins to turn the 
w’heel, he slowly withdraws the handful of wool away from the spindle as far as 
he conveniently can. There is now a length of perhaps two feet of quivering 
twisting yarn between the spinner’s band and the point of the spindle. As soon 
as this is sufficiently spun, the operator’s arm relaxes and the yarn is allowed 
to coil itself on the still turning spindle. Then the hand containing the 
unspun w'ool is again withdrawTi and the operation recommences. 

Shepherds may frequently be seen employing their leisure in spinning whilst 
they tend their flocks, Tlio instrument is of the simplest kind and is so small 
as to be easily carried about. It consists of a circular disc about inches in 
diameter, generally made of a piece of flat tile or stone, with a pointed wooden 
axis about 6 inches long. The axis has to be carefully fitted in the middle of the 
disc and at right angles to its surface. 


A short length of yarn is wound on the axis, beginning at the end inserted 
in the disc and running up to the point, where it is tied in a simple loop knot. 
The end of this length of yarn is then connected with a length of wool drawn 
out to the requisite fineness from the handful which the shepherd holds, and 
just sufficiently twisted to enable it to bear the weight of the instrument. 
raisin" his ri"ht thigh into a horizontal position and holding the iiisi 


Then 
instrument 


indly along;. Tno inswument, DeingrisiuHseu,i;vii^uiiiuv;o 

j^ol up to/ttho poini; whore it is .h^ld in the shepherd^l(jf band is fisted into 
I- TIus.mI then A^hnd on the axis and secured at t^l^nt in;,the same way 
ifnrn'. The.procjiis is repeated uuijil t/lxo lost u * ^ ^ 

5oinqt§io3 ‘twjfpiow/uf stick, about G inches l5ng,"|-e|iscd instead of the 
TH^:’sticks Se together at right angles by a".!pSmtkl.wooden axis 
-Jlortedian-outth §hMin the middle' of each stick,, (the lillle being "slightly 
ffari: the .^d# The process of spinning is thejimots |6foi^, though the ^ 
- %round ori the axis, is wound in the shape d a baU on the--, 
isod iis a core.. .."When .the instrument is [full;*, tlid. axis is 


fnipkend of.bei, 
ticItswW®!! 
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mthdran'n and tlie tAvo sticks, which were purposely not clovotailed into each 
other, are thereby released and are easily pulled out ol the ball of yarn. 

A simpler form of the same instrument may also be seen in Sind, wliere 
shepherds frequently use a short stout piece of stick slightly lighter at the ends 
than in the middle. This, being spun round in the air, twists the avooI by wliich 
it is suspended into yarn ; as each length of wool is spun into yarn it is wound 
on the stick aud secured by taking a few turns round a little piece of very thin 
stick passed through the ball of yarn. This instrument does not turn out such 
good yam as the disc, because it does not spin so evenly. In fact, the yarn 
spun on the disc is often superior, owing to its more even quality, to that .spun 
by means of the spinning-wheel. 


CHAPTEB HI. 

Blankets and Sacking. 

The yarn has next to be warped. Tlic first thing to be done i.<; to niea.cure 
off the requisite number of threads or ‘ ends,’ each of the proper length uiiicli 
uill be slightly greater than the length of fabric to he woven. The manner of 
doing this is Shown in figure (fi) on Plate II. The instrument shown there consists 
of seven upright pegs fixed in a wooden base. There arc two parallel rows of 
beLvi tliere is one peg between these i-ou-s. The wariicr. '.sittin<' 

is to I'oHo"- cano 

stoim io ti„ „ 1 , '’“5“ moving, tliongli (ho piece 

the peg to wMeh fetl No fut” ^1^7 ^.ailing 

the two maaio pees Nos 2 an, f e ’ f ® ““ <’ 

Sos.3 and 8, and tho^nto n^ 

the pegs in their nnmerioal ortoas far L nC - r™ •“ f 
on to No. 1, it is brought back in tho iv. ' '' ben, instead of being carried 

instead of passing outside all the^norT-'' difference, that 

pegs Nos. 2 and 6. Teach of tL ^ f the two middle 

recrosses, forming a loop, tecluiicaU ^ H T^’ yarn crosses and 
pegs antUaok again is the len^h of tL*^ ‘^^stanco round tho 

can he obtained by va'iymo thb oivl r- ^ or shorter lengtli 

Pegsorbyomit|4s6rolilr"i?^.^^^^^^ 'v*cV 

fiV 

null on the pegs. ^ 

■ ° "^fP^ltbreadsgr 'inch 

H tho same f ° >®5s vanes difforent'pLo|.h%tig^^^^^ 





^!?e V/arp. 
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tlii-ougli each of Uio loops formed at the mid(Ue pegs Nos. 2 audC and tyinothe 
threads together. ‘ ° 

Xlu’ougli the loo])s at each end of the threads a bamhoo rod is now inserted, 
of sufficient Icngtli to admit of the threads being arranged on it according to the 
nnmf)er required per inch of width of fabric. One of these rods is then secured 
to two pegs in the ground and the other is fastened by a rope passing over a 
trestle to another iieg in the ground or wall. By raising the trestle into a 
vertical position, the warp threads arc stretched tight, and they are then 
arranged at their proper distances from eaoh other. 

The warp is now ready for sizing, an operation shown in Plate III. The 
sizing paste is generally made of crushed tamarind seeds boiled in water, though 
in some places, probably where tamarind seeds are not to be had, a paste made 
ol t'odri ‘ or raiji ' flour is used. Tlie paste is applied with a heavy brush made of 
palm fibres. The ohjcoi of sizing is to strengthen the warp. The process is 
therefore more general in the Deccan, where the staple of the wool is very short, 
than it is in Gujarat or Sind, wljere the finer qualities of white blankets are not 
sized at all. 


After being sized and allowed to dry, the warp is taken as it is to the loom. 
The thin rod is fastened to the weaver's beam and the stoxit rod becomes the 
hack beam of the loom. But before this is doUe the reed has to he placed in posi- 
tion. For this imrijosc the warp is slipped off one of the rods and the threads 
drawn tbrougli the divisions of the reed, which is hanging from ii beam in the roof, 
and Iherodis then passed through the loops and fastened in position. The 
next stop is to atiix; the liealds, one set of which is attached to the upper 
threads aiul the other to the loivcr threads. The licalds are suspended as shown 
in Plalo IV, ond arc worked by treadles underneath. As one set of healds is 


dc])rcsscd, the other set i.s automatically raised by the bar from which both are 
sn.'»pended, so that the original ujip^ir and lower tlwcads alternately change 
j»laces. After every cast of the shuttle, the weft is beaten home with the reed, 
and the iicalds rovor.scd. The siuittlo is generally a bobbin fixed in apiece of 
.split cane, of which botli ends are closed, or in a piece of buffalo horn ; but 
sonietinuss is simply a short length of hollow cano, of which one end is open, and 
in which tlie woollen yarn is placed in a ball at the hottorn. The weft yarn is 


sek paste aud*'M0il while .slill.wct in order tha.t’.tho!j|®h^b'm to 

c.ach other. Tmotbef plheos the weft yarn is us^ attoyd)jii»rfg; damped in water 
oi^more goiicrally . quite dry. ' As the^ weaving proceeds tho'weaver from time 


1 Paspaluih itfrolrQiiWum.\*‘- 

2 Blcttsiucf cofSeana; • 4 . '/j; 
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clr.Uiin", l)til tlic cultivator or labourer finds an infinite variety of uses to wliicli 
Jiis need's compel Lim to pul it. To tbe herd n’atobing bis cattle in tbe 'fields, 
(be blanket affords rrornitb in tbe cbill of tbe early morning and protection 
from the beat and glare of the sun at noon. The labourer ninds it round bis 
bead and uses it as a pad on which to carry bis basket load of earth. All classes 
of the peasantry use it as a jn’otectiou against rain. In Belgaum the heaviness 
of a shower is measured by its capacity to wet a blanket through. 

In Gnjanit blankets are woven by Kavalias, Gaclarias, Dbangars and Dbeds ; 
in the Deccan generally, and in tbe Konkan by Dbangars and Sangavs (a sub- 
division of the former caste), and in the south of tbe Presidency by Kurubars, 
Scattered families of jMabomedan butchers are also engaged in the industry. 
In Sind blanket weavers are generally Koris and women of the Khosa, Lasbari 
Mari and other Balucli tribes. 


Tbe finest woollen fabric of tbe nature of a blanket is tbe Gujarat ‘ dbabli ’ 
of which there are two samples (Nos. 1 and 2) in the collection forwarded to 
Government with this pamphlet. Tbe dbdbH is really a shawl and is ‘>'enerally 
used by strictly orthodox Brahmans as a garment in place of the 'ordinary- 
cotton dboty m their daily religious and quasi-religious ceremonies, includino- 
even the preparation and taking of food. For such occasions the Brahman’s 
ritua prescribes a silk or woollen garment, cotton being considered impure, and 

“T particuhrly by 

to n L “-S' from 1 feetx feet, prfoo 10 aiLi 

1 » ™ wMte wool 


ilirougliout the Presidenej^ exclndino* Sind and n i . 

generally known as either ‘ kambli ’ or • ghono-adi ” both f ^ i •’ 
synonymous. If there is any distLfion 1 P^’^^Mly 

correctly applied to the coarse o-rey or blai hla t perhaps more 

the former to tbe finer varieties Twn ^ 

a ‘ kambla. ’ together breadthwise form 

The ghongadi is heavily sized ypi-v nlioary j 

am 0 feetx.feot; we^it abo^t 3“ , It 

finer varielj being knowTL ”, ‘ Winlo ’ or ‘ Mmal ’ ; the 

tmilo.’ A Broach kamlo 7 feet X 4 f Jt ^ a® ‘ chum- 

-oilen blanket is called "StW ' ThTsIl ^ind the’ ordiry 
’s not sized. The katho appears to be CenTnT^^ 

mul about 2 feet wide; the; strips bein.. ^ff ® to 18 feet long 

incees stitched together breadthwise The nH r twf 

yaeges from fis. 2 upwards. An extr£ ! ® ^^et x 4 feet 

m tmfi at ca«Va bair. durable, soft blaatot is also 

smll ia tte Boooan anS^o I ’ 

article i.s„„ and tbo'^*’”''^ 

- ' • ' *^<-"Sious ceremonies 
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Coarse sacking called ‘ boro ’ is made in Sind, chiefly of goal’s hair, and is 
nsed for grain bags and double saoUs for pack camels and bullocks and for 
saddle bags for riding camels and horses. It is either black or dull brown 
in colour and is extremely strong. A strip 9 feet x 3 feet can bo had for Rs. 3. 

The collection referred to contains 1 9 samples of the articles described in 
this chapter and 12 samples of woollen goods made at tlie Bombay Woollen Mill, 
which have been included for comparison with the products of the hand-looms. 


CTIAlTliK IV. 


(Ja^uputs ani> Ri gs, 

Woollen pile carpets are made in the prisons at Yerowda, 'I'liana, Ahmcd- 
abad, Karachi, Hyderabad and Shikarpur ; also in a few factories in and around 
Abinedabad, owned by the Ahmcdabad Carpet Manufacturing Company, and 
on a small scale at Bubak in the Karachi district. A few are also turned out 
at the Sir J. J. School of Art in Bombay. 

The method in all these places is much the same. The loom is a vertical 
frame consisting of two upright beams fixed in the ground 12 or M feet apart. 
Between these beams there is a pit 3 feet wide and of the same depth, in wlncli 
4 bo weavers sit or dispose of their logs when working at the commenc^ent of 
4 The unri-bt beams are from 6 to 10 feet above ground. Between 

Jb°,rrt the lip id bottom, aro ftxed two borizontel beams, wbi^ are capable 
of being turned by a lever, and between these beams the warp is stretched. 

The warp is generally cotton yarn of some coarse count, several strands 
• • f!? too-ether for the sake of strength. Cotton is simply used on 

being cheapness The only place where a warp of woollen yarn is used 

account , n warp yarn is 6rst arranged on two upright 

i'n the ground about 3 feet further apart than the length of the 
pegs fixed m ^ ^ ^ contraction during weaving and wastage 

“Ti , dbrndT -Ilaid oo,to the eambs. reinired fm- the width 
at both ends iliejto ^ ^ ^ the 

of tlio carpet, in uIipv extremity on the outer edge of each peg, the 

at eaeb « to >-eMve oito The number of 

threads aro, than 12 per iiich andOTUS lip to as many 

threads . in the rvarp-K ^ „o„l need. -In the Bombay 

as 32infinw vvork,^ are made, a silk ip^P is used when 

!:J^llg a1,o;e 82 threads to the inpb.is^<inM.. ' 

The rejuisilo oS the other peg. 

. peg ii' remold to -^,.1 S the thr^dh.n bamboo rod is inserted, which 

Through Iho loops at threads are arranged atoordmg to the 
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TLe nest step is to attach the 
knitted hr a series of loops to 
the back ro^r of warp threads, and 
the other to the front row, both 
rods being connected in such a 
manner that the drawing forwaid 
of the one automaticallj' relaxes 
the other. It is not absolutelv 
necessary to hare two healds ; the 
lieald attached to the back row of 
threads is alone indispensable, in- 
asmuch as it is necessary after each 
row of the weft has been completed 
to reverse the relative positions of 
the front and back warp threads ; 
that is to say, if in making one row 
of the weft the front warp threads 
were in their natural position, in 
the nest weft row the back warp 
threads must be pulled forward in 
front of the other threads. The 
second heald attached to the front 
warp threads is only useful in in- 
creasing the width of the ‘ shed ’ 
(space between the back and front 
rows of warp threads) when the 
other heald is relaxed. 

To maintain an equal tension 
upon the back and front rows of the 
warp during the repeated processes 
of reversing the heald, an ingenious 
device has been adopted. A rod, 
technically called a lease-rod, is in- 
serted between the warp near the 
top beam of the loom. The heald 
is then reversed and another rod 
inserted in the new; shed about 4 
inches below the first, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 
The warp threads are seen to cross 
each other midway between the 
rods. The lower lease-red -is pre- 
vented from slipping down by bein«» 
secured at both ends to the upper 
lease-rod, which is held in position 
by the crossing of the threads below 
It. In the illustration .only one' 
bcaldis shown for the sake of tWi. 

bonll 15 genetally T^ed in nrmii.n ' 


healds. These consist of two reds, one 


Seef/onar/ £/eya^/o/7 of Carrpef L oom 

meveme/Tf of' 



^ — a — Top beam of Zoom v/ith 

warp threads wrappeeZonif. 

6 ZT— L€as€’‘rocZa 

sZietYmy eZzanjeo ofpostZioi:, 


C — ZZeaM roaZ re/axet/ 

C — ••cZo . — ^Ct^pu/Z/e^ Torwarif^^ 


d — Top ecZye ofware/r corpef 


^ SZiecZ Cspace beZwee/r 
bcrc/r and Tronf f/zneado) 
w/Zh hea/d re faxed. 


f' SZzed w/fZ? fi^ff/dp?u//ed 

fbrtvorrd. 


-y ~ BacA warp thread 
y- —do.- do.— 

puZZed /brivaz-d i^J?ea/d. 

Zi Zz^FrorzZ warp tZz reads . 
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It is now olenr tliafc tlio pnllin*^ forward of the bade warp threads oauses 
the two lease-rods to move laterally in opposito direc ions, the cBFect of which is 
to strnijxhten and thereforo to short-*n tho^o threads between the lower lease-rod 
h and tho point wlnro they oonio off the beam n, thereby lenifthoning them 
bolween the loasc-rod i" and tho fell of tho carpet rf, and allowing them to bo 
pulled into their new position b^'tho hcald. The effect upon the front threads 
h* /i" is to increase the tension upon them, Avhen the tension tiprm the back 
threads is incro.ised, i.e,, Ijy the pulling forward ol tlie liaild, thereby maintain- 
irtg an equal tension upon both rows of tho warp throughout the operations of 
weaving. 


Everything is now ready for weaving. Usually one weaver is allotted to 
every IS inches or 2 fojt of nidth of earpat, and each weaver has a huiidlo of 
short lengths of woollen yarn of various colours hanging liy him within easy 
reach. A prompter at tho back of tho loom reads out the pattern from a sample 
or diagram in front of him. 


A few rows of tho weft are first inse ted by shuttle in tho ordinary way 
with cotton varn, in order that tho warp threads sliall not lose their relative 
distances. Each weaver, as his portion of the pattern is called out, taking a 
piece of woollen varn of the right colour, passes an end of it between two strands 
of the front row of warp threads, carries it round the corresponding hack thread 
onthori.rht, brings it forward and again passes it in between th 3 two front 
threads first mentioned, carries it round tlie correspon ling hack thread on tho 
lea and then forward once more, pulling the two ends downwards until the tie 
re-'ts on tliJ row below. These ends are then cut off with a knife about an inch 
from lltc woji As each row of such ties is completed, two or three weft threads 
o vavn are ewea in, farming the ba* of tho fabrio an* at 

U,o “ml" lime Mn<li..g the pile. As orplainod ahoro. ooto yam mo^ m tho 

>1 wft simnlv for tho sako of coonomy. When tho warp is of oool or 
rkChr"!ft ^ are of irool. and auoU carpet, are maoh more 
£de than llioso made irith a ootlon rrarp. Rom timo to time tho p.la is 



„rW.ohthroads.h„thm tbo 

warji and welt. 



the uuiitY'v 7 - . , 1 + 1.0 iiQst oDcainaoo^f 7’ V ' 

not lo prolili Il’O ™atc . . j workmanship, unimpairoii,. by any 

tlmmost clah^ato ‘ .t, „ado iipdor sooh oondltions are p^ 

nreossity for liasto. those maJo oneommcroia. principles, 

ohided from is' too iasigmiioant to oraato a domand. . 

and notoaly so, butt Yorouda rank- 

Luu V. 1 ^ nniri) 



n 7C6-3 



tatteniiiialorfrrai.attel.ro«lif'rt colouring, wlucUm no snglo case lo eaor 
S. mthnonoottl,ocroao r«Io and yollon-s ana sfarms Muos and g^no 

fSoaay >oon in modom noA. If, aoocoma unlikely tlloso nmnnmonts of 
a aopartod glory rroro made in Bijipur, tho induriry, irlnol. muit liavo atlainod 
alifelido»reoofonoollonoo. haooinoo disappear, 4 as completoly as lliii glory 
tlioy oommomorato. Tlioro is at tlio prosont day no Iraoi ol such an mdustry 
within the Bijapur district. 


Another feature of interest in the Ycro^rcla carpets is tho manuf.acturo of 
carpets of undy.d wool, the natural colours being so pcifcctly blended as to 
produce a design of unexpoeted beauty. 

Tbe Abmcdabad Carpet ‘Manufacturing Company, wlnso carpets arc r.ank- 
ednext after the products of the jails, arc at present working under a contract 
with Messrs. Telleiy & Co. of Bomhay, who take fhoir whole out-turn. In fact, 
the supply is believed to ho unequal to the doinand. Perhaps it would not ho 
out of place to notico in passing tho rapid dcvolopincnt of the trade in Indian 
carpets within the last five years. The value of carpets exported from tho Indian 
Custom Houses is as follows : — 


ISDl-SB. 18M-96. 180fi-97. 1!'97-9S. 1F0BC9. 

Its. Bs. Rs. Ra. Ri". 

10.07,331 14.71.91+ 17,51,421 18,03,711 in,-lC,10S 


About 80 per cent, of the trade is with England, tho United States coming 
next with nearly 18 per cent., though it is likely, judging from tho rapidly in- 
creasing demand in America for Indian carpets, that a considcralilo number is 
re-exported to the United Slates from England. Shipments of carpets from 
India for tho United States have risen from 4 per cent, of the trade in lb’i>4-95 
to 18 per cent, in 1898*99. The industry, avhich has thus so rapidly developed, 
seems secure and likely to increase, for neither liuropc nor America, with their 
highly organized and expensive labour, can compete avitb India in an operation 
which is of necessity manual and veiy tedious. 


A comparison is exhibited below of the prices of carpets made at tho 
Bombay School of Art, tho Yerowda Prison and the Ahtncdabad Carnot 
Manufacturing Company’s establishments. 
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; Each stitch requires two warp threads, and each tie made as dsscribed in 
an earlier part of this chapter means two stitches. Ifc will be noticed that the 
price of tho Ahniedabid 12-stit(:h carpet is slightly lower than that of' the 
corresponding article made in tho Tcroivda Central Prison, and also that the 
qualities of the carpels made by the Alimedabad Company are generally lower 
than those of tho carpets made at the jail. The reason for the high prices of 
the carpets made at the School of Art lias been explained above. 

/ 1 

Of the indu.stry in Bubalc, Mr. Cadell, acting Collector of Kardchi, in the 
cjirly part of 18S)8, writes— 

Perhaps (he only article of manufacture having? any artist'C value is the rroollen enrpet 
or '^hiilicha* of Bubak, but the inilusfcry in this aifc'cle may now be said to be in its last 
nj'onics* There its a much smaller demand for the Bubalc car/iofc now than there used to be, the 
Pvrrian carpets hav^n^ proved moio attractive to the ordinary purchaser, and hardly 60 car| ets 
arc now jiroducod at ])iibak in a year. Several families of manufacturers, who were known as 
'-^WHclio b^ffl* (Perebn ‘ghalicho/ acaipetand ^hlftan'^ to w’cavf), are now earning Iheir 
livcliliMhl frt>m other occuiwtions. The carpets arc generally uniform in bizxs and pattern 
and mo sold at 8 aunos per pquare foot, which means about 10 or 11 rupees a piece/' 


A sample (No. '21 of the collection) has been obtained of the Bubak carpet 
Ic is made with 1*2 warp tlireads, w*., 6 stitches to the inch, and the price, 
Rs 4-8 per sqimro yard, is far below that of a carpet of the same stitch made by 
the Ahincdabnd Carpet Company. Tint if the sample is a fair one .and up to 
average, the llubnk carpet must’ be pronounced to be an mfeiior article and of 

little commercial value. 

T> /<?;,u1hi‘ fardsi’l are made in various places tbronghont Sind by 
£t™A»i.g™=n.)lydon=b, 

BaluebiP. 1 , ^ f,.om the G uni lalnlca of the Hyderabad district 

samples luivobMOO , Kirlohi district. Ho. 22 of the collection is a 

in <»«"e “““ “ “ 

G-ani and the Koiiistan. 

wbb a shuttle in the ordinary w.ny, tho only difficulty 
.. FnrasiBpnro .woven w ^ nltliongh regiihir, occupies the whole 

being tliQ tlvo following way : the . weft thread. 

Vif the rabpe. P** ; jr r, ^ pf tUe.shuttle through the whole breadth 

4ll.e,«l., «>■'« “ apSi-on '.ngli of «» 

£ T .brnilCrbt "Up ^ i ^IfPurwnh ftnlnnra 
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, fo Place on the bnclo of 'ridincf camels nnder- 

Similav nifrs'are also used pl^ , ,p,,py ^..g ,„g,io m 

nealh the sai.He. The Sindh. „„ „porture 

two pieces, winch are s o camel’s hump. Tlmy 

-d abou? 3 fee: bU. The price varies from Us. 2-8 

to Us. 20. 

1 e «nn.,rl Mfhnrir is also very common in 

A cheaper and coarser sor 0 ”5’- ‘ ,' fg» ],air^ the blaOk or brown 

Sind. This, like sacking, gtidpes of white and red. The usual size 

about Bs» 6. 

. 1 ^.fttnhvn’\ sacks (‘boro’) and saddle-bags (‘khurzin’) 

Horses material and with tbo same comparatively 

are also some iroes i £ „.to: ifg 23 of the colleclinn is a samplt* of .such a 
t“;h " - made of the thick coarse sacking 

mentioned iu the preceding chapter. 


CHAPTEU V. 

Felt. 

Felt is made throughout the Presidoncy, with the exception of a few 
districts, ibis generally used as a p id to be sti-appod on a horse’s back as a 
saddle, or as a ‘ numdah ’ underneath a saddle. When used for tin.-, purpose it is 
called’* tal’ in Sind, * dali’ in Giijar.lt, and ‘jin’ or ‘ bm-nus ’ elsewliLMo. Tlie 
‘bnraus,’ whenever felt is cdled by that name, is also used as a mat tress. In 
Gujarat a felt cape called ‘ghumti,’ ‘ mochh,’ etc., is worn during tiie monsoon 
as a protection from the rain. One of these articles is shown in the accom- 
panying photograph, Plate V, taken at Broach. 

i The Aethod of.mahpfncture-is everywhere much the same. Dnspnn wool, 
cleaned by%ra'PidjiTf 3 "bow or picked by hand, is spread out evenly on -''a rash 
mat or wei' cottoii cloth, rax some places this layer is then sprinkjed with 
water, though the custo'm is liy no means general. The Collector of Hyderabad 
states that this water'’ is qsa rule sqnii-ted from 'the human mouth, by which 
moans some mysterious virtue is possibly supposed to be communicjited to the 
material. The l.'iyor* of wool is then moisteneii with an equal weight of soap- 
suds or some other paste ifl&de either of * uJid’ (bl^'ck gram) flour, fenugreek or the 
berries of , the ‘ karaiij ’*troe (Pongainia Glabra) ^fter the oil has beeu extracted. 
Then another layer of wool is added, which is moistened in a similar way, i^hil^so 
onuntil'the desired thiqkness hashet^n reached.^ -The edges are- now turueiT in 
according to the shape Tpquired', ;.au0the wqql is'thcn,.rolled np in-jihe mat or 
clqtband rolled backwards qnd'tbrvrards under the c^itin'ual pressuie of both 
fdVearms for two hotii-s or morb untihthe, fibres,'. one of the characteristics of 
w^tUls their natuial tendency to cml, have he^slirunken aud interlaced into.f. 





Plate V. 
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one mass. The felt is then spread out to dry and harden in the shade. A rough 
pattern can be put in by arranging wisps of white or black wool as the case may 
be upon the lop layer before the rolling commences, 

The price of a dali 3 feet X feet is about 6 annas and of a ghumti 
3 J feet X feet about 12 annas, A burnus used as a mattress 5^ feet x 3f 
feci and half an inch thick fetches in Katnagiri Re. 1-i Pelt making appears to 
be almost confined to ]\[ahomedan butchers and Pinjdris, though in Ahmedabad 
ilocbis and in ICbjindesh Dhangars also make it. 

Four samples of felt will be found in the collection. 



